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But in Mr Elaine's estimation the head and front of
the offence of the treaty is that it embodies "a miscon-
ception of the relative position of Great Britain and
the United States" with regard to the affairs of the
American continent. Priority is asserted for the latter
power. The precise position of the former is not defined.
We are left to infer that it is below that of the Central
American Republics, whose rights are acknowledged in
words, though little account is taken of them when it
comes to making practical proposals. England, on the
other hand, is told in unmistakable language that these
matters do not concern her at all, and that she must
keep her hands off them. It never seems to have occurred
to Mr Blaine, when he peremptorily informed all whom
it may concern, that the Panama Canal is "strictly and
solely an American question to be dealt with, by the
American Government," that Great Britain is an Ameri-
can power, second only in strength and importance to
the United States themselves. If she had no treaty
rights in the matter, and were dependent entirely upon
equitable considerations for her claims to be heard, it
would be the height of injustice to refuse her a voice in
the settlement There is something supremely ridiculous
in excluding the power which owns the Dominion of
Canada from negotiations to which Costa Rica and
Honduras are to be freely admitted. But we have no
need to rely entirely upon our position as a great American
power, in support of our claim to share in the protection
of the Panama Canal. The United States admitted that
claim thirty-five years ago, and bound themselves by
treaty to the principle of an international guarantee.
Mr Blaine set the treaty aside, with the remark that the
United States would not consent to perpetuate it. It was